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ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, 
Counr oF Rumrorp. 


(Concluded from page 6:.) 


THE next great work, in which Rumford | 





engaged, was the “ Royal Inftitution of Great | 


Driivin,’? under the immediate patronage of 
the king ; and, if the fuccefs of the inititution 
has fatistied the fanguine expectations of its 
founder, and the hberal and extenfive views, 
which annnated thofe, who fketched the grand 
delign, have been purfued in filling up the 
piece, it isone of the moft laudable and ufeful 
etablithments, of which Europe can boalt. 

Its object is more dire&tly to conneé& the la- 
bors of mechanics with the the {cientific invefii- 
gations of philutephers ; to callin the afhitance 
of mental to the aid of phyfical employments ; 
and, by combining ttudy with practice, to in- 
creale the comtorts of mankind, by only teach- 
ing them how eafily they are obtained. 

His tenth effay, which occupies almoft the 
whole of the third volume, contains an account 
of all his improvements and ichemes, relative 
tathe art of cookery. ‘To throw out of ule 
the whole laboratory of a kitchen, and com- 


pletely to « hange the utenfils and the mode of , 


cooking, mult require much time, and not a 
little altercation with cooks. But Rumford 
Never recommends any plan for general ule, 
unti! he hus given it a fair and thorough trial 
under every circumflance. Fortunately tor 
him, and for humanity, he found men of 
wealth, influence, and inclination, to aid him 
in his laborious, ufeful, and expentfive experi. 
meut. 

‘he moft perfe& kitchen, he has ever con- 
frudted is inthe houfe of Baron Lerchenfeld 


at Munich 5 and, although the intended aher- 


ations alarmed the cook, who thought no 
Improvement could be made in his department, 
asis generally the cafe with fuch kind of peo- 
ple, he has found the advantage of the new 
culinary fyttem, and it has given him complete 
fitistaction. ‘Lhis kitchen is particularly de- 
feribed in this effay, and feveral plans are 
given, which turnith information tor conftrué- 
1 ivy or ullig it. 
Mlihough he has made many and important 
improvements in the kitchen apparatus, and, 
by their fimplicity and obvious utility, render- 
the acquifition of cooking utenfils and con- 
fequentiy the bleffings of the cullinary art 
Within the reach of many poor and wretched 
cottagers, the procefs of cooking by his expert 
ments pofleffes advantages fuperior to that, ul- 
ed in the ordinary way. The reafoning and 
experiments, which are made to throw new 
light on this important art, and which has 
iufficiently inveiligated, are 


never yet been 
are worthy the attention 


very curious, and 
of every member of fociety. 

The eleventh cilay contains mercly fupple- 
Mentary obfervations on chimney fireplaces, in- 
tende lto explain the reafons of the incticacy of 
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to the rules and dire¢tions, given in the fourth 
eflay. But careleffnefs in the conftruion of 
chimneys on his principles, and not the defect 
of thofe principles, has been almoft the univer- 
fal caufe why the Rumford fireplaces ever 
{moke. 

The few pages, contained in the twelfth ef- 
fay on the falubrity of warm rooms, confift of 
obfervations, which are the refult of experi- 
ments, and his own practice and habits.* 

Having, by his intenfe application to pub- 
lic bufinefs in Bavaria, brought upon him a 
great degree of debility and ill health feveral 
years before, he was advifed by his phyfician 
in the fummer of 1800, after the eftablifhment 
of the royal inftitution, to try the waters of 
Harrowgate in Yorkfhire. While he refided 
here for two months, he had a fair opportuni- 
ty of experiencing the effects of warm bathing. 
The thirteenth effay contains his reflections 
and experiments on this fubject. 

The fourteenth effay exhibits additional re- 
marks relating to the management of fire in 
clofed fireplaces. This is of eflential fervice 
to brewers, diltillers, and other artifans, whole 
bufinefs requires a great confumption of fuel, 
and a continued application of heat. It con- 
tains a few curious experiments concerning 
the daily ufe of culinary procefies, and fhows 
ina ftriking manner how much a little philo- 
fophical knowledge of the operation of fire 
will contribute to domeftic enjoyments. 

‘The expanfive power of fteam, which plac- 
es within the contro) of man the greatett force, 
the laws of nature have ever permitted him 
to direst, bas long been well known.’ But 
to employ it, as a conveyor of heat, by which 
many mechanical arts have been greatly im- 
proved, and the comiorts of mankind multi- 
plied, was firft taught by Rumtord. The 
idea, that water can actually be made to boil 
violently ina wooden ciftern, removed toa 
great diflance from any fre, will furprife 
many ; but the furprife will be increafed, 
when many hogtheads of cold water in a few 





* Tt has been a vulgar opinion, that warm rooms are 
pernicious to health, and that the furefi mean of pre- 
lerving it is as far, as poflible, to eccommodate our- 
felves to an unitorm temperature, On refl étion this 
opinion will vanith, and, initead of warm rooms being 
corfidered injurious, rooms impartially warmed will 
be found the caufe of catarrhs and col¢s. The inhabi- 


| tants of che ncrthern countries live in two atanofpheres 


fo difterent, while haif chetr days are {pent inthe great 
but uniform heat of ther clefe cotcages and chau- 
mieres, and the other halt io the open regions of 
frott, that changing from ore to the other, they would 
expertence all the evils, which are commonly attributed 
to this change. Thele people however never fuffer 
from this caufe. The philofophy of living comfortably 
in this refpeét confitts in keeping the body uniformly 
affeéied by the atmolohere, which immediately fur- 
rounds us rather, than fixing the degree of prt eager 
at any particular point, or changing ad 8 Ps ere, 

every part of the body is equally impreticd, ao ne one 
part fuifers an affeétion of warm air, while another 1s 


influenced by cold bl its or currents, Our health is in 
Hence, our attention fhould be di- 


h of rooms uniform, and pre- 
d imperceptible currents cf 
imely attack our health and 


little or no danger. 
refed to making the warmt 
ven’ the iatrubon of cold ao 

. © if peer 
external air, which cianac.t 
comflitutiol. 





minutes are made to boil by only admitting 
fleam through a {mall tube from a boiler, con- 
taining only a few gallons. Thofe, who are 
inclined to gratify i curiofity by perufing 
afew pages on this fubjeé, will turn to his 
fifteenth effay, which clofes the third volume. 
It furnifhes the moft ufeful information on 
affairs of this kind, that any book of whatever 
fize can poflibly afford. 

As his objec in all his occupations is to be 
ufeful, his publications are intended to im- 
prove the moft ordinary affairs relative to hue 
maa life, and thofe circumftances, which im- 
mediately concern domeftic comfort and econ- 
omy. He has made many important difcov- 
eries, and in his philofophical reafoning and 
deductions has guarded agamft the diffemina- 
tion cf errors. His eflays furnith feveral in- 
ftances of his candor, as a philofopher, and of 
his humanity, as a man. In fome of his ex- 
periments he has entertained opinions, which, 
by fubfequent facts and inquiries, he has been 
convinced were erroneous. ‘Thefe he never 
fails to correct, with that facred regard to 
truth, which ever characterizes a real philofo- 
pher. 

Rumford has interefted himfelf for the poor, 
and has endeavoured by his writings and phi- 
lofophical improvements to raife the lowelt 
clafles of fociety to happinefs and virtue.— 
Nor have his labors been without fuccefs or 
reward. ‘Thoufands of wretched beings can 
never forget with what parental tenderneis 
and cordial affection he converted them to 
habits of ufeful induftry. For his philanthro- 
pic labors he received the warmeft expreflions 
of gratitude and tranfports from the indigent 
people, for whofe welfare he exerted himielf. 
For his philofophy and public fervice he has 
been rewarded by the fatisfa€tion, that all the 
learned and {cientitic focieties in Europe boatt 
of enrolling him among their numbers. 

With his genteel and polithed manners 
Rumford poffefles a penetrating and commu- 
nicative mind, which, with his extenfive knowl. 
edge of mankind, renders him an agreeable and 
inflructive companion. 

fORALITY. 

TO thun extremes and purfue the golden 
meav which wifdom dictates, to regulate all 
eur conduct, by the ftandard of reafon and 
prudence, isa point difficult to be attained, 
by imperfect and fhort fighted beings like man- 
kind.—And in no cafe perhaps, whatever, jis it 
more difficult to preferve a proper mediocrity, 
than in matters of a religious concern, thofe 
being, undoubtedly, the mot important in 
their nature ; errors, refpecting them mutt 
therefore be molt fatal in their confequences. 
To fhun the gloom of fuperitition, on the one 
hand, and too great a degree of levity, on the 
other, requires the utmolt care and cucum- 
fpection. The reafon, probably, why fo many 
deviate from the paths of rectitude, may be ow. 
ing to the want of a proper guide ; and per- 
haps, in matters of fo great importance as relic. 
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ion, we fhall not find a better guide, than 
that old fafhioned and much neglected bgok 
called the Bible. Were this to be fummoned, 
from its lonely retreat, difburdened of the duft 
it has accumulated, through three or four 
weeks, or many months repofe, and read atten- 
tively, morning and evening, it might afford us 
direction for efcaping many evils we have to 
encounter. This points out a remedy, for 
every diforder of our natuves, and teaches us 
how to conduét, in every fituation of life ; it 
directs us to moderate our joys, reftrain our 
anger, and keep all our paflions within due 
bounds. While it alike condemns the melan- 
choly vifage of hypocrify, and the vain un- 
meaning airs of levity; it exhorts us to ferve 
the Lord with gladnefs, to come before his 
prefence with finging, and rejoice in his name 
alway. Notwithitanding God is able and does, 
in reality, effect every thing in us ofa relig- 
ious nature, by his immediate agency ; yet he 
is pleafed to make ufe of fecondary caufes.— 
There are ftated means to be obferved, as much 
in the acquirement of religious knowledge, as 
in the attainment of the arts and fciences ; 
without a proper ufe of which, wp cannot rea- 
fonably expect to obtain, either the one or the 
other. 


The Apoftle dectares that “ Faith comes 


by hearing and hearing by the word of God,” | 


and proceeds further to inquire, “ How can 
they believe in Him, of whom they have not 
heard ; and how fhall they hear without a 
preacher ; and how fhall he preach except he 
be fent ?” By this it appears, there is a natural 
connection exilting between the ordinary means 
of falvation. God might, if he had {een fit, 
have communicated his mind and will to his 
creatures in an iminediate and fupernatural 
way, without the medium of a written revela- 
tion, the preaching of his word, or any ftated 
means whatever ; but fince he has not been 
pleafed to deal thus with us, it becomes us to 
feek him with humility, in that way which he 
has prefcribed. 


So long as people negle& to read the fcrip- 
tures, they muft remain ignorant of the true 
principles of religion, and be uninfiuenced by 
them. Nor isa flight, fuperficial knowledge of 
them fufficient ; but we fhould ftudy them dai- 
ly, attentively and fyitematically, humbly be- 
feeching God, that he would open our eyes, to 
behold wondrous things out of his law, and un- 
derftand the true import of his word. 


Attendance on public worfhip, on the fab- 
bath, is another inftituted mean of grace, and 
not lefs important than reading the {criptures. 
Some pretend that, this duty is nat enjoined in 
the New Teftament ; but what does the Apof- 
tle mean when he commands the Hebrews, 
** Not to forfake the affembling of themfelves 
together, as the manner of fome is ?” 


There are various other means of grace 
pointed out, in facred writ, fuch as prayer, 
meditation, &c. too numerous to be mentioned 
at prefent. But let none, vainly and preijump- 
tuoufly, flatter themfelves, that they thall ever 
be the fubjects of divine grace, without a ufe of 
the proper means, or that they fhall be ever 
hapy, without being truly religious ; for it is 
an immutable principle in the nature of things, 
and an expreis declaration of {cripture, that 
without holinefs no man fhall fee the Lord. 

[ Dart, Gaz. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


An excufe for following the fafhion. 

AS I was loitering in a Boiton ftore, laft 
winter, I heard a very honeit countryman 
inveighing with great warmth againit “ the 
fafhion of the times.” He declared them ex- 
travagant, and foretold, with a confidence, 
fufficient at leaft for the prophets of modern 
days, they would finally ruin the country. 
He denounced the leaders in the fafhionable 
world as “ a fet of ihallow-pated, idle, cox- 
comical rafcals, unworthy the notice of hon- 
eft men, and beneath the contempt of an 
enlightened people. However, (he added) 
feeing every body follows the fafhion, we 
fhall be laughed at, if we do not. I will there- 
fore (addrefling himfelf to a clerk) take fome 
of your patent cloths for myfelf and boys, and 
fome of your moft fafhionable niuflins, for 
my lady and daughters. 

I was much pleafed with our country-gen- 
tleman’s appearance—was glad to fee him 
pofleffed of boldnefs, fuificient ‘to ipeak his 
ifentinrents before the contemptible foplings 
of the town. But above all, I admired his 
delicacy of tafte in rejecting the vulgar, old 
fafhioned term, wife, and fubftituting Lapy 
initsroom. America, faid[ to mylell, will 
foon rival France in politenefs, awd our coun- 
try gallants fet the young Parilians at defi- 
ance. | 
Thefe were the reflections of the moment 
—but when I retired to my ladgings, and 
the fumes, which the eloquence of the fup- 
pofed ruftic had wrought up, had time to 
diffipate, I began to weigh his argument, 
which had before been palmed on me, as 
undoubtedly correct. Qn refiectien } con- 
curred with him in the extravagance of 
fafhion; its ruinous tendency, and the in- 
fignificance of thofe, who, by continually 
leafing the inconftant goddefs, make her thus 
mettlefome and changeable. But I could 
not fee the propriety of his laft obfervation, 
whereby he would excufe himfelf, his Lady 
and children, for becoming dupes to the 





fafbionalia, becaufe “ every body” elle did. 


Let us fee, ‘the fafhions are extravagant, 
and will finally ruin the country.” Dowe 
realize this ? It isa ferious affair—And will 
we knowingly contribute to. our country’s 
deftruction ? But ho! I am rude to trouble 
our people of fafhion, with fuch ferious quef- 
tions. I humbly afk their pardon, and will 
{top fhort, left Ibe faucy. It may beI thall, 
“ at a more convenient feafon,” treat farther 
on the propriety, or rather impropriety of 
our countryman’s excufe. + 
A Lazy CORRESPONDENT. 
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ON THE IMAGINATION. 

OF the faculties of the foul, the imagina- 
tion has had the greateft influence in exalt- 
ing the dignity of human nature. As the 
mind, in perception, is paffive, as it muit re- 
ceive all the ideas, which the fenfes prefent, 
whether pleafant or painful, without a pow- 


cr of feparating thofe which are pleafin 
from thofe which untune every chord which 
vibrates with joy, and arranging them in fuch 
order that the mind may dwell upon them 
vith delight, man muft be wretched. It js 
the peculiar province of the imagination to 
make this abftraction and arrangement. To 
enter into a metaphytical difquifition of this 
iublime power, to determine with precifion, 
in what manner the mind aé¢ts in formin 
ideal pictures, from which fo great felicity is 
derived, and in beftowing ideal prefence 
on things abfent, a fource of almoft infinite 
pleafure, the writer of this effay will not pre- 
tend. ‘To delineate fome of the advantages, 
and expatiate on the happinefs, which man has 
received from imagination is his intention, 
and to theie he would call the attention of 
thofe, who may honor this eflay with a peru- 


fal. 


‘That the imagination is the greateft {pring 
to exertion, and the principle fource of all 
the improvements, made in the condition 
of man, on mature reflection cannot be doubt. 
,ed. imagination prefents to us perfection. Its 
| pleafures are without alloy, the felicity flow- 
ing from it is not blended with mifery. Thus 
it prevents the mind from reiting contented 
with its prefent attainments, and prompts it to 
fearch for iomething unknown and unenjoy- 
fed. It is wifely ordered that the poilefiion of 
a defired good, ihould never afford more ex- 
quilite, and rarely equal pleafure, to what is 
derived from the anticipation. For then, 
the mind, contented with the enjoyment ot 
‘a real or fancied good, would doze forever 
over the prefent page; and an ‘impenitrable 
barrier be raifed againit every improvement 
of which the mind is fufceptible. But, guid- 
ed by the imagination, the mind makes the 
ample range of creation, difcovers new four- 
ces of intelectual pleafures, expands itfelf, 
becomes converfant with the works of Deity, 
and thus prepares for the reception of that 
immortal and ever growing felicity, which 
it is formed to participate in the celeftial 
manfions of blifs. It is imagination, which 
ftimulates the patriot to deeds of heroiim in 
defence of his country’s rights and liberty. 
The patriotic, the virtuous, the magnani- 
mous Wailace, beholding. in imagwmation, 
his country emancipated from the oppreflive 
‘grafp of an Englith tyrant, and governed by 
juft and equal laws, with an handful of heroes, 
braved the whole power of the etteemed in- 
vincible Edward. And never fhalt thou be 
forgotten ! Yes, fainted martyr, though thy 
afhes are cold inthe earth, and no monu- 
mental infcription points the traveler, the 
friend of liberty to thy charnel houfe, yet 
{halt thou find a maufoleum in the breatts of 
all; whofe fouls glow with the fentiments of 
honor and philanthropy. 


The philofopher, buoyant on the pintons 
‘of imagination, travels the unbounded re- 
| gions of fpace, unfolds the myiteries of na 
‘ture, brings to view new worlds, traces them 
wheeling their circuitous courfes round cen- 
tres, whofe light, traveling with a velocity 
of one hundred and ninety thou!and mules 
per fecond, has not yet reaghed this earth 
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though put in motion when * God faid, let 
there be light, and light was.” By exciting 
this faculty of the mind, the orator can en- 
gaye the feelings of his auditors in his caufe 
_—he fuifers not the imagination to reft on the 


- 


appearance of the oppretfied widow and help- 


lels orphan, whom he prefents betore them ; 
he conduéts it to the thatched cot fearcely 


refifting the impetuous north-wind—he pre- 


{ents tts inhabitants pale, and emaciated—he 
opens the back fcene and dilcovers ficknefs 
end forrow, that ficknefs and that forrow, 
which arife from “ hope forever deferred.” 
Again he fnatches it to the dank cells of the 
dungeon, expofes to view the prifoner, 
«whofe blood,” as Sterne beautifully fays, 
«the weitern breeze, for more than thirty 
years, had not once fanned. By captivating 
the imagination, he ioftens the heart to the 
woes of humanity. 

But in poctrv, divine, enrapturing paetry, 
do we derive the moft fenfible advantages 
from the imagination. Here the mind is not 
fettered by tyitematic rules—here the fancy 
may rove free, and unconfined, feaft on the 
beauties of language and nature, unailoyed 
by thote deformities, which corrade and 
barrow up the nicer feelings of the foul. 

Affifted by this faculty, could the incom- 

arable Milton cull every beauty of nature, 
and fo artfully difpofe them, that his reader 
cannot but fancy himfelf ftraying among the 
delightful parterres of his terretirial Paradile, 
and for a moment fee! all the pleafures, which 
could arile from being placed in a fituation 
fo exquilitely beautiful. By imagination 
too could Cowper tranfport himielf to 
‘A lodge in fome valt wildegnefs, 
‘* Where rumoar of oppreflion and deceit, 
@ Of unfuccefsful or fucceisful war, 
“ Could never reach him more.” 
imagination may, indeed, fometimes dark- 
en the fcene, and make the profpect more 
gloomy, but human nature from a principle 
which ought ever to be cherifhed, is prone 
to difregard the gloom and dwell only on 
the hope of feeing the rays of joy burti 
through the darknets. 

Such are the advantages of imagination. 
Whatever of honor, whatever of profit, 
whatever of pleafure we enjoy, flow from 
this fource. Without this incentive to ac- 
tion man were indeed ina deplorable condi- 
tion, Science could never have progreffed ; 


byt muft have been ccntinually retrograde | 
till every trace of it had been obliterared, and | 


man been reduced to a point ot deprefiion 
much below the brute creation. 
age than the tiger, much lefs cunning than 


the fox, wilful as the afs, with the fluggifh- 
nels of the opoflum, and force inferiour to 
mott animals, he would be forever expofed 
to their rapacity, muit degenerate, and at 
length, be {wept from animated nature by 
Endowed with 
this noble faculty he is elevated almoft infi- 


fhe befom of deftruction. 


Hitely above them. 


In fine, by imagination man improves, re- 
he lightens 
his labours, foothes his cares, banifhes his 


“ies and focializes his foul ; 


i 


More fav- 
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beyond this poor perifhable fpeck of matter, 
re{ts not, till a vifta is opened to.thofe man- 
fions, where local attachments, party preju- 
dices and earthly forrows, no longer corrode; 
but where virtue, having refumed her native 
form, is revered, and vice, ftripped of her 
borrowed and gaudy attire, ceafes to capti- 


vate. LEUMAS. 
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Corre/pondence between Mr. Sterne and Mrs. 
Draper. 
YORICK ¢o ELIZA......[. No. IIL] 

I GOT thy letter lait night, Eliza, on my 
return from Lord Bathurft’s, where I dined, 
and where I was heard (as I talked of thee an 
hour without intermiffion) with fo much pleaf- 
ure and attention, that the good old Lord 
toaited your health three different times ; and 
though now in his eighty fifth year, fays he 
hopes to live long enough to be introduced as 
a friend to my fair Indain difciple, and to fee 
her eclipfe all other nabobeffes as much in 
wealth, as fhe does already, in exterior and, 
what is far better, interior merit. I hope fo 
too. This nobleman is an old friend of 
mine. You know he was always the pro- 
tector of men of wit and genius ; and has had 
thofe of the laft century, Addifon, Steele, 
Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c, always at his ta- 
ble. The manney in which his notice began 
of me, was fingular as it was polite. He 
came up to me, one day, as I was at the 
Princefs of Wales’ court— I want to know 
you, Mr. Sterne; but it is fit you thould 
know, alfo, who it is that wifhes this pleafure. 
You have heard continued he, of an old Lord 
Bathurit, of whom your Popes and Swifts have 
fung and fpoken fo much : I have lived my life 
with geniufes of that caft ; but have furvived 
them and, defpairing ever to find their equals 
itis fome years fince I have clofed my ac- 
counts, and fhut up my books, with thoughts 
of never opening them again: but you have 
kindled 4 defire in me of opening them once 
more before I die; which T now do; fo go 
home and dine with me.” This noblemtan I 
fay is 4 prodigy ; for at eighty five he has all 
the wit and promptneis of a man of thirty. 
A difpofition to be pleafed, and a power to 
pleafe others beyond whatever I knew ;  add- 
ed to which, a man of learning, courtefy, and 
feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with un- 
common fatisfsétion ; for there was only a 
third perfon, and of fenfibility, with us. And 
a molt fentimental afternoon, till 9g o’clock, 
have we pafled; But thou, Eliza, wert the 
ftar thq® conduéted and enlivened the dif- 
courfe. “And when I talked not of thee, ftill 
dig& thou fillmy mind, and warm every thought 
i uttered ; for I am not afhamed to achnowl- 
edge I greatly mifs thee. Belt of all good 
girls! the fufferings I have fuftained the 
whole night on account of thine, Eliza, are 
beyond my power of words. Affuredly does 
Heaven give ftrength proportioned to the. 
weight it lays upon us ! ‘Thou haft been bow- 
ed dowa, my child, with every burden that 
forrow of heart, and pain of body, could in- 
fi upon a poor being ; and ftill thou telleft 
me, thou art beginning to get eafe ; thy fever 
gone, thy fiekneds, the pain in thy fide, vanilh- 
ing alfo.—May every evil fo vanifh that 
thwarts Eliza’s happinefs, or but awakens thy 
fears for a moment ! Fear nothing, my dear * 


ie Nyy eam, Fe : ing 3 : ] this paf- 


79, 


fion will fhed its influence on thy health, and: 
| make thee enjoy a fpring of youth and cheer- 


fulnefs, more than thou haft hardly yet tafted. 

And fo thou haft fixed thy Bramin’s por- 
trait over thy writing defk ; and will confult 
it in all doubts and difficulties. Grateful and 
good girl ! Yorick fmiles contentedly over all 
thou doft ; his pi€ture does not do juttice to 
his own complacency ! 

Thy {weet little plan and diftribution of thy 
time—how worthy of thee! Indeed, Eliza, 
thou leaveft me nothing to dire& thee in; 
thou leaveft mé nothing to require, nothing to 
afk—but a continuation of that conduét which 
won my efteem, and has made me thy friend 
forever. 

May the rofes come quick back to thy 
cheeks, and the rubies to thy lips! But truft 
my declaration, Eliza, that thy hufband, (if 
he is the good feeling man I wifh him) will 
prefs thee to him with more honelt warmth 
and affection, and kifs thy pale, poor, dejected 
face, with more tranfport, than he would be 
able to do, in the beft bloom of all thy beauty ; 
—and fo he ought, or I pity him. He mut 
have ftrange feelings, if he knows not the val- 
ue of fuch a creature as thou art ! 

Iam glad Mifs Light goes with you, She 
may relieve you from many anxious moments. 
I am glad too your fhipmates are friendly be- 
ings. You could lealt difpenfe with what is 
contrary to thy nature, which is foft and gen- 
tle, Eliza, It would civilize favages. ‘Tho? 
pity were it thou fhouldett be tainted with the 
office ! How canft thou make apologies for 
thy laft letter ; ’tis moft delicious to me, for 
the very reafon you excufe it. Write to me, 
my child, only fuch. Let them fpeak the 
eafy careleffneis of a heart that opens itfell, 
any how, and every how, to a man you ought 
to efteem and trult, Such, Eliza, I write to 
thee -and fo I fhould ever live with thee, 
moft artlesfly, moft affeionately, if provi- 
dence permitted thy refidence in the fame fec- 
tion of the globe ; for I am, al] that honour 


and affection can make me, thy 
BRAMIN. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGE & YQUTH.,......from Shakesperre, 
Crabbid age and yoyih 
Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleafure, 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like-fummer morn, 
Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like fummer brave 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of fport, 

Age’s breath is fhort, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame : 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; | 
Youth is wild, and age is fame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee. 


She, who in fecret yields ber heart, 
Again may claim it from her lover ; 

But fhe, who plays the triflers part, 
Can ne’er her {quander’x| fame recover. 


An opera, like a pilory, may be faid 
To nail our ears down, but expofe our head. 


mM) | 
OP The twenty firft No. of the Teblet will be 





iffued ina week from this date. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


SYMPATHY. 


Ah ! why have I a heart to feel, 
With keen diltrefs, another’s pain, 

And yet denied the power to heal ! 
And mutt this bofom bleed in vain ! 


I’ve feen a father view the urn, 

Where lay a child in death’s cold fleep, 
A grief worn mother’s bofom vearn, 

And mingled tears with thofe who weep. 


I’ve feen the forrowing child of woe > 
Bend lowdly o’er a parent’s grave, 
Have trac’d his footfteps blank and flow ; 
Nor {trove in vain his grief to wave. 


The dew, which falls from pity’s eye, 
Shall never reach the humid ground, 
But every tear, and every figh 
Shall prove a balm to forrow’s wound. 


Then can this bofom bleed in vain ! 
A fingle pang I’d ne’er forego ; 
For tho’ I fhare another’s pain 
Full fure [ fhare his pleafures too. 
EUGENIO. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


TO MARIA. 

COME, my lov’d girl, let’s view the fylvan 
{cene, 

Cull the {weet flower, that’s drefs’d in {pring’s 
array ; 
Come, walk the meadows, deck’d in cheerful 
reen, 


And fee the fongfters hop from fpray to {pray. 


In vain I call—Maria hears me not ; 
In vain I view {pring’s {miling flowers to gay ; 
I mourn in vain my reitlefs lonely lot, 
And with mytelf with thee, far, far away. 


Fond mem’1y oft the mind our converfe 
brings ; 

Then {till I view thee, hear thy pleafing voice, 
Whileto my heart the charming vifion clings, 
And con{cious rapture tells me to rejoice. 


But foon alas reflection bids me wake, 
And mourn, with her, delufive fancy’s dreams, 
Shows me her pomp, and kindly bids me 
take 

A. fhort farewell of friendthip’s fav’tite themes. 


I muf obey—yet flill, with fond regard, 

I turn to recollection’s tender fcenes ; 
Fair hope prefents to patience a reward, 
And lulls my heart to peace by thine own 
means. 


Yes—I fhall fee thee once again, my friend, 
Once more to my fond bofom clafp thy form ; 
Kind Heaven, to her protection always fend, 


And fave her itill from every threat’ning ftorm!} « Abftra@ in eflence trom material tyes.”” 


SELIMA. 





FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
On Seeing a LApvY’s half-naked Bofom. 


With throbbing heart, furpris’d and dazzled| Eternal, felf-exiftent, and divine ! 


eyes, | 
My ravilh’d fenfes, all in tumults rife, 


=====) Your gently moving bofom to furvey, 
Where thoufand Cupids, all in ambuth, lay ; 


THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Where all the graces, all the loves conf{pire 
To charm, enrapture, fet the foul on fire ; 
Where all the virtues, in {weet union, meet, 
Aud all perfection, fills the Heav’nly feas ; 
Where {welling motions, calm as fummer-ieas, 
Emit perfumes, as feet as Eden’s breeze. 
Rapt in Elyfium, at the charming fight, 

My ipirit trembling, anxious for a flight, 

Sighs to enjoy that manfion of delight. 

But thefe illufions of the raptur’d foul, 

In part enjoy’d, but not enjoy’d in whole, 
Seem the faint emblems, of the fpirit’s flight, 
To Heav’ns’ eternal realms of pure delight, 
When difencumber’d of this mortal clay 

To fport in endlefs fun-thine, joy, aud day. 
Yet think not, fairelt, one foulthoughtemploys, 
The foul thus ravifh’d with imagin’d joys. 
Forgive in mercy the traniported mind, 
Sweet maid, and be as generous as refin’d ; 
And think the poet’s /ou/, as pure, who {ings, 
As the pure manfion, whencehis rapture {prings, 
SENSATION. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
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ETERNITY. 
Whence {prung this glorious frame ? or 
whence arofe 

The various forms the univerfe compote ? 
From what Almighty Caufe, what myitic iprings 
Shall we derive the origin of things? 
Sing, heav’nly Guide! whofe all-efficient light 
Drew dawning planets from the womb ofnight! 
Since reaion, by thy facred dictates taught, 
Adores a Pow’r beyond the reach of thought. 
Firft Caufe of caufes! Sire tuprewe of birth ! 
Sole light of heav’n! acknowledy’d life ot 
earth ! 
Whoie Word from nothing call’d this beauteous 
whole, 
This wide expanded Adl from pole to pole ! 
Who fhall prefcribe the boundary to ‘hee? 
Or fix the era of Eternity ! 
Should we, deceiv’d by error’s {ceptic glafs, 
Admit the thought abfurd—that Nothing was! 
Thence would this wild, this falfe conclugon 
flow, 
That Nothing rais’d this beauteous All below! 
When from difclofing darknefs {plendor breaks, 
Affociate atoms move, and matter {peaks ! 
When non-exiftence burfts its clofe difguile, 
How blind are mortals ?—not to awn the {kies! 

It one vait void eternal held its piace, 
Whence ftarted time ? or whence expanded 
{pace ! [ehange ? 
What gave the flumb’ring mafs to teel a 
Or bid confenting worlds harmonious ran 
Could nothing link the univerfal chain ? 
No, ’tis impoiiible, abfurd and vain ! 
Here reafon itseternal Author finds, 
The whole who regulates, unites, and binds, 
Enlivens matter, and produces minds ! 
Inactive Chaos fleeps in dull repote, 
Nor knowledge thence, nor free volition flows ! 
A nobler fource thofe pow’rs ethereal thow, 
By which we think, defign, reflect, and know ; 
Thefe from a caufe fuperior date their rife, 


ge! 


An origin immortal, as fupreme, 

From whoie pure day, celeftial rays! they 
came : 

In whom all poffible perfections thine. 


l'rom this great {pring of uncreated might! 


Whence all created beings take their rife, 
Which beautify the earth, or paint the fkies ! 
Profufely-wide the boundle/s bleflings flow, 
Vhich heav’n enrich, and gladden worlds 
below | 

Which are no lefs, when properly defin’d, 
Phan emanations of th’? Eternal Mind ! 
Hence triumphs truth bevond objeStion clear 
(Let unbelief attend, and thrink with fear !) 
‘That what for ever was—mutt furely be 
Beyond commencement, and from period free 
Drawn from himielt his native excellence, 

His date eternal, and his ipace immenfe ! 

And all of whom that man can comprehend, 
{s, that he ne’er begun, nor e’er thall end. 

[In him trom whom exiltence boundlefs flows, 
Let humble faith its facred trult repole ; 
A(ffur’d, on his eternity depend, 

‘“ Erernal Father ! and eternal Friend !” 
Within that myltic circle fafely feek, 

No time can leilen, and no force can break ; 
And, loft in adoration, breathe his praiie, 
High Rock of ages, ancient Sire of days. 





Ode on the death of a favoride Cat, drawned in 4 
tub of geld fifbes—BY GRAY.  ¢ 


>TWAS on a lofty vale’s fide, 

Where China’s gayefl art had dy’d 

The azure flowers, that blow ; 

Demureit of the tabby kind, 

Che pentive Selima reclin’d, 
Gaz’d on the lake below. 


Her confcious tail her joy declar’d ; 
The fair round face, the {nowy beard, 
‘The velvet of her paws ; 

Her coat, that with the tortoife vies, 
Her ears of jet,and emerald eyes, 

She faw ; and pure’d applaule. 
Still had the gard > but midft the tide 
‘Two angel forms were fecn to gine 
The Genii of the fitream : 

Their fealy armour’s ‘Tyrian hee, 
Thro’ richeit purple to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


The haplefs nymph with wonder fiw : 
A whilker firlt, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wilh, 
She {tretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize, 
What female heart can gold delpue ! 
What cat’s averie to filh ? 


Prefumptuous maid! with looks intent 

Again the dretch’d, again ihe bent, 

Nor knew the gulph between : 

(Malignant fate fat by, and fimil’d) 

‘he ilipp’ry verge her feet begui’e, 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the food 
a o? | . - Pe , ta te ! 
she mewad toev ry watry Goa, 
Some fpeedy aid to fend, 
No dolphin came, no Nereid flirr’d, 
Nor cruel ‘Tom, nor Sulan heard: 
A fav’rite has no friend! 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv’d, 

Know, one talfe ftep is ne’er retriev’d, 
And be with caution beid. 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes, 

And heedlefs hearis, is lawtul prize ; 
Nor all that glifter’s, gold. 


——— ~“ 
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